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NOVE MBE R, eer 

us Wovrp } HiCMIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
4N HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCULESS 
CONFEDEKACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEi 

WiTH TIE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
CF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT-HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE iN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE NA- 
TION—LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY ) 3 TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LrT PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS EE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 


4: 











4iS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
Gop. ‘Tur OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 
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he Rochester iy ertiser.] - 
ON OF FARMERS—No. 3. 
ITIES FOR LEDGE. 

T , 
x. Ep —I have already hazarded the opin- 
t farmers, even in their present neglec te d ste ate, 
possess a greater amount of useful knowled dge than 
any other class of the community. I also believe, 
that their knowledge is very limit d, compared with 
what it might be,:f they understood and appreciate od 
what they alr rad possess, and improved their advan- 
i ' acquiring s more. 
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iages { For | am eniirely settled 
in the op u that their adv antages for acquiring use- 
sul knowledge, are superior to those of any other 


class, and much superior to those of the professed 
scholar. 

For acquiring a knowledge of no 
farm is one of the best schvols, is p¢ 
school, which can be provide od. Che mistry, Natural 
Philosop hy, Botany, Entomology, Geology, ‘Mine ral- 
vlogy, Physiology, Geometry, and some other cepert- 
ments of mathematics, are ull brought to view =e a 
farm, and net in abstract theory merely, but in their 
practical operations, upon a large sca! 


aie. 





al science, a 
rhaps the best 














While the farm is a labratory and c ibinet of na- | 





ture, where the laws and the products of science are 
constantly and beautifully developed, every operator 
must necessarily forms some acquaintance too, more 
familiar and more thorough, because more practical, 
than can be acquired by the mere student of books. 
‘The intercourse of farmers with other classes of 
society, gives them an oppo ortunity for acquaintance 
with men and the ree iprocal interests of men of dif- 
ferent pursuits which the mere student can never 
form by reading, let it be ever so extensive or v arious. 
On these reciprocal interests are founded the princi- 
ples of palitical economy, and the necessity of gov- 
ernments and laws to protect and promote those i in- 
terests. Consequently a farm, end the busin 
farming,farnishing as they do, the very best se hool for 
a practical acquaintance with men and things, are weil 
calculated to preduce more enlightened and sounder 
statesmen, than can be produced by a confinement 
within the walls of a college or the shelves of a libra- 
ry, however! long that confinement may be or howev- 
er studiously devoted. 
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for enlarging by reading, for arranging under general 
laws, and bringing into the form of science, the re- 
sults of their semmer operations upon their farms.— 


For comparing their own views and experiments with | 


those of other farmers, as given.in various agricultu- 
ral journals, one of which certainly ought to be taken 
by every man who conduets a farm. 

The benefit of farmers’ winter evenings will be 


greatly increased by social meetings of some dozen | 


or twenty in the same neighborhood, once or twice a 
week. ‘These farmers’ ‘Socrar, Lyceums’ have 
sometimes resulted in the course of a winter, ina vol- | 
ume or two of notes, taken from the remarks and 


| specimens of minerals, soils, vegetables, 


are also favors ably situated for devotiona 


— 


| the 
The winter evenings of farmers are admirably fitted | 





om wn 


jee ts previously selected for the occasion. 
aid of chemical and philosophical apparatus, and 
insects, &c. 
which may be procured at a slight ex pense, especial 


1. 





| ly when the‘ Farmers’ Lycevm’ isa department of 
| town or village society, a great variety of experi- 


ments and observations may be made, which could 


| not fail to benefit every individual who should en- 
; gage in them, both as a farmer and an enlightened 


ciuzen. 
sesides the*winter evenings and social lyceums of 





| farmers, they may without difficulty, during the sum- 
, mer, even in their greatest pressure of business, find 


time to read a weekly or monthly journal, like the 
‘Genessee Farmer’ by Mr. Tucker, the ‘ Cultiva- 
tor’ by Judge Buel, or the ‘ Farmers’ Monthly Visitor’ 
by Gov. Hill. They may also try a great variety of 
experiments, without cost or inconve tience, whieh 
have sometimes, at their Social Lyceums, been dis- 
tributed and assigned to their respective members, for 
their special attention, to be reported upon the succee- 
ding winter. 

The business of the farmer presents fewer tempta- 






| tions to dishonesty than any other profession. They 
are consequently, as there 1s reason to believe, more 
honest asa body, than any other prof n. They 


lings and 
: of the bible, 
and wisdem. 





ae with the m, for the stud 















others whic 
ion permit- 
y any ‘candid 
ulties for acqui- 


views ma facts, 
be presented, if tit ne 
ted, will prot , be 
mind that Farmers ha wve pec ali ar 
ring extensive and so , and for becom- 
ing enlightened citizens the con poms | Christians.— 
Their inducements for becoming truly scier 
intel] ‘nt, are certainly not infe rior to their facilities 
for bh act quis sitic ans. q “he ns is perhs ApS no depart- 
ment of Natur: ul Science, which the farmer has not 
fre ee and almost daily oce 
d Mi noreie 
ith the pro; 
hemistry haan 
ications of mantires, prepar ing r soils, preser- 
ving his hay, roots and other vegetables, and prepar- 
rmanandbeast. Botany teaches the laws 
of vegetaii ion, the properties of plants, both for culti- 
jon and to be eradicated froin his farm, changing 
and improving his seed, the rotation of crops, &e.— 
Entomology 
most poiwe rful enemies, with the cat worm, the wheat 
fly, the canker worm, the grass hopper, the rose bug, 
the moth, the weasle and many other insects, which 
he has frequent occasion to destroy, or to avoid their 
ravages. Natural Philosophy teaches the proper con- 
struction and the best app! ation of the plough, the 
scythe, the hoe, the wagon, the harness for the horse 
and ox, and of every agric eon implement which 
ean he named. Geometry tea ies the construction 
of buildings, the fencing, and dividing of his farm, the 
measuring of wood, timber and stone, the construc- 
tion of drains, the digging of wells and cisterns, and 
many more less but important operations which he 
has occasion to perform. 

if 1 am not mis 
have so many facil 
anextensive and familiar acquaint: ince with science 
and various departments of useful knowledge as far- 
mers. 





might 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
* the seventy thousand American 
schools with well qualified teachers is, perhaps, 
most important and the most difficult 
jeet connected with the intellectual and moral char- 
acter, and of course with the liberties of our Repub- 
lic. As longas the talents, like any other 
commerce, will find the best market, 
intellectual and moral attainments cannot be retained 
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‘in schools at twenty-five dollars a month, while other 
professions offer four times the salary, with one half |! 


the labor and drudgery, and twice the respectability. 
No matter how many Teachers’ Seminaries are estab- 





lished or how richly endowed, and how great the | 


number or qualifications of teachers they can never 


be reiained in common schools, until they are paid, 
|. 


and until the profession of teaching stands as high 
in public estimation, as that of law, medicine or di- 


statements, made in the form of conversation on sub- | vimity. 


~ By the | 


and | 


n toapply in his bu- | 
teach hinr the na- | 


ste best modes | 


acquaints the farmer with some of his } 


nn, no men, or class of men, | 
*s, or so many indueements, for | 


sub- | 


article of | 
men of high | 





It must also be recollected on this subject, like ev- 
ery other on a system of National Education, that 


| more than three fourths of the subjects of education 


are to be farmers and farmers’ wives. Consequently, 
that system, which is best fitted to promote the farm- 
ing interest of our Republic. In view of that fact, no 
one can doubt but a practical and scientific farmer 
may be better qualified to educate farmers, than the 
mere schofar, however highly accomplished. This 
opinion is entirely corroborated by facts, as many far- 
mers, whom I have Known to pursue teaching asa 
winter profession, for a course of years, have made 
far better teachers, than are ever found, in students 
of a college, or in medical, law, or divinity students, 








| who use teaching as a kind of cat's paw profession, to 


aid them into another, which offers larger emolument 
and higher respectability. While our schools are 
furnished from the students mentioned it is evident 
that they must suffer all the embarrassments, losses 
and other evils which cannot fail to arise trom inexpe- 
rienced laborers, and notinexperienced merely, but 
those making no calcul: ations, and taking no means, to 
acquire either experience or skill. 

Let young farmers adopt teaching as their profes- 
sion during the winter, fur a course of years, and these 
two hitherto insurmountable obstacles, the want of 
salaries and experience, will, in a measure at least, 
be removed. ‘The farmer could afford to teach in his 
own district, at thirty dollars a month, for four months 
in a year better than one, who depended entirely up- 
on te aching for the support of a family, could for fifty 
dollars. As with the aid of alaborer whom he might 
hire for ten dollars per month,or perhaps by the assis- 
tance of his sons without hired labor, he might attend 
to all the winter business of his farm, in addition te 
his services in the school 

iti is evident that a young farmer, who at sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, should commence shaping his 
course for the. business of teaching as a profession, 
though it might be but for the winter, would act under 
very different motives, and consequenily make great- 
er and higher efforts, than a kind of interloper, who 
| had escaped from another profession, just long enough 
and devoting just hours enough, to secure a few dol- 
| lars to help him on to his more respectable calling. — 
| The former would be upen the alert to learn the best 
| Moc les of teaching, to asce rtain what were the best 

books, and to become traly intelligent and skilful in 
é | his adopted profession; while the latter would meet, 
|as they always do meet, any proposals for school i im- 
prove ments, with, ‘J have no time to attend them ;’ as 
i must kee p along with my class in college, or I wish 
to be admitted to the bar next court, or next year 
or to a license for preaching, or practising medicine. 

To my tind it is evident, that a practical farmer, 
who has also the science and the experience for teach 
ing, may be better qualified for educating farmers,than 
; any person who makes teaching exclusively his profes- 
jsion. By connecting his pursuits of science and 
| reading in winter, with his farrai ng operations in sum- 
mer, he would not only make education more practi- 

eal, but farming more scientific, consequently both 
professions would be benefiited. His illustrations and 
experiments in geolugy, botany, entomology, chemis- 
try, natural ph ilosophy, geometry, &c., made for the 
benefit of his pupils in his school, could be applied, 
during the succeeding summer, boih by teacher and 
pupil upon the farm. 

Experience fully proves that summer schools, which 
are composed prineipally of girls and small boys, are 
most prosperous, under the charge of ladies, as are 
schools of small children at any season. If a farmer 
should have charge of a school in his own district for 
;a course of years during the winter, his sister, or as 
the case might be, his daughter, might have this same 

school during the summer, when he would still have a 
| kind of double interest in its success. 

It must be evident from these views, that the plan 
here proposed for supplying schoul teachers, would 
have at least these adv antages over tl vat now pursued, 
viz: it would economical, it would make teaching a 
profession, and it would give schools the advantage of 
practice with theory. It must also coufer upon chil- 
dren two advantages which would be lost, if teaching 
was exclusively a profession, viz: the ady antage of 
experimental knowledge with theory, and to all young 
children, and to girls advanced in education, the ad- 
vantage ‘of ladies for their teachers. 

In connection with the system here presented, ‘crr- 
CUIT scHOOLs,’ to be held weekly or semi-monthly 
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and attended by teachers and lecturers, who were 
familiar with the sci and supplied with apparatus 
and specimens for illustrating them, would be highly 
— especially in aiding young gentlemen and 

ies in qualifying themselves for teaching. Much 
might be said on the economy, and power, embraced 
in a system of itineracy, whether connected with re- 
ligion or education, but the present occasion does not 

rmit it. 

I can only add, that Iam 2 

Respectfully and always Yours, 
J. HOLBROOK. 


From the White Pigeon Republican. 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY COMMON SCHOCL 
ASSOCIATION, 

At the annual meeting of this association, held pur- 
suant to the 8th article of the Constitution, on the 
25th of December, being the last Wednesday of that 
month, the Rev. SamueL Newsury in the chair. 

After prayer by Mr. Newbury, the records made 
ofthe proceedings of the last meeting were read by 
Mr. Goodridge, the Recording Secretary, and appro- 
ved of by the meeting. Persons desirous of joining 
the Association were then invited to subscribe to the 
constitution, which was accordingly subscribed to 
by a large number of new members. 

J. Eastman Johnson then delivered to a numerous 
and highly interested audience an eminently practi- 
cal address, touching on the several studies properto 
be pursued in common schools, and the best modes of 
teaching them ; suggesting several improvements in 
this respect, and e.plaining by easy illustrations how 
they might be curried out in practice ; dwelling per- 
ticularly upon the importance of English composition 
as a study deserving especial cultivation in common 
schools, and illustrating the case with which the 
youngest pupil might, in common with other studies, 
be gradually practised in an easy and correct Eng- 
lish style, and touching on other topics of great practi- 
eal importance. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be ten- 
dered to Mr. Johnson for the able and interesting ad- 
dress just delivered 

On motion of Mr. Goodridge, the following amend- 
ments were made in the Constitution :— 

Article 6th, the word ‘ Vice President’ was struck 
out, and the words ‘senior Vice President present’ in- 
serted in its stead, sothat the amended article runs 
thus: “It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at ali meetings of the Association, and in his ab- 
sence it shall be the duty of the senior Vice President 
present to officiate in his stead.” Article 7th, refer- 
ring to officers ef the Association, the word ‘ appoint- 
ed’ was struck out, and the word ‘elected’ was sub- 
stituted. 

Resolved, That committees be now appointed, to re- 
port to this meeting on the following subjects sugges- 
ted by Mr. Johnson's address ; the members of the 
committees to be appointed by the Chair. 

Ist. On the studies proper to be pursued in common 
schools, and the propriety of such schools being fur- 
nished with a library and apparatus. 

2d. On the government, mode of teaching, and clas- 
sification of studies. 

3d. On the particular books to be used. 

The Chair nominated the committees as follows :— 
To report on “the studies proper to be pursued,” &c. 
—Messrs. Eagery, Moore, Johnson and Goodridge.— 
On “the government,” &c.—Messrs. Wiley and Bax- 
ter. On “the particular books,” &c.—Messrs. New- 
bury and Kellogg. 

‘o give time for the preparation of the reports, the 
Association then adjourned to 2 o’clock. 
2 o'clock, P. M. 

The Association re-assembled according to adjourn- 
ment, when the committees appointed in the forenoon 
presented their reports, which were severally receiv- 
ed by the meeting. 

The following is the report of the committee on “the 
studies proper to be pursued,” &c.: 

Your committee beg leave to suggest in conformity 
to the spirit and object of the duties devolving upon 
them, the following branches, as which they deem 
practicable and adapted to the present condition of 
a ay berm to wit: 

Isi. Reading, writing, arithmetic and geography, 
accompanied with maps and the use of the black- 
board. 
2d. English grammar, explained and made practi- 
eable by frequent exercise in composition. 

3d. An epitome of general history, and especially 
of the history of our own country. 

4th. ‘The elements of political science. 

5th. The elements of moral science should, in the 
opinion of your committee, claim a prominent posi- 
tion among the branches introduced into primary 











schools. 





6th. Your committee consider it of great importance 
that libraries and common -chool apparatus be :ntro- 
duced into every district in the county. 

Finally, your committee are aware that there are 
other and important branches which it would be desi- 
rable to have disseminated and diffused throughout 
the general mass of mind embraced within this coun- 
ty ; but would refrain from being too diffuse on the 
subjects to which their attention has been particularly 
directed, lest by attempting too much, they defeat 
their own good intentions and efforts. 

E. A. EGERY, Chairman. 

The committee on “ government,” &c., reported at 
considerable length, making a variety of important 
suggestions on the subjects committed to them, which 
seemed highly interesting to the Association. 

The committee on “the particular books to be 
used,”’ recommended the following : Webster's Spel- 
ling Book ; Woodbridge and Willard’s Geography ; 
Davie’s Arithmetic ; Hale's Premium History; Pin- 
nock’s Goldsmith’s England, Greece and Rome; 
Eclectic Reader, by President McGuffie ; Porter's 
Rhetorical Reader; Websters and Browne's Eng- 
lish Grammar; Wayland’s Moral Science; Mans- 
field’s Political Grammar ; Parker on Composition. 

The Executive committee then reported the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

esolved, That the law should be so amended that 
districts might raise by tax whatever amount of money 
they choose for building school houses and for sustain- 
ing schools except paying teachers. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that a 
State Convention be held at Marshall on the third 
Wednesday of September next, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of common schools, each organ- 
ized town sending five delegates to the same. 

The above resolutions were severally approved by 
the meeting. 

It was unanimously Resolved, That it be recom- 
mended to each district to raise by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, money sufficient to purchase Harper’s Common 
School Library. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this session be 
repared by the Secretaries, and published in the 
White Pigeon Republican. 

Resolved, That we now adjourn to the last Wednes- 

day in February next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
S. NEWBURY, President. 

A. Goopripeae, Secretary. 





GEOLOGY. 


To females, geology is chiefly important, by its ef- 
fects in enlarging the sphere of thought, rendering 
them more interesting es companions to men of sci- 
ence, and better capable of instructing the young.— 
Especially does geology afford important aid to reli- 
gion by confirming the truth of revelation. Infidels 
are confounded by the undeniable truth, that as the 
structure of the earth is investigated, and the secrets 
of its interior brought to light, the strictest coincidence 
is observed between them, and the facts recorded in 
Scripture. ‘I believe,” says Professor Silliman, 
“the period is not far distant, when geology will be 
admitted into the train of her elder sister, astrono- 
my, and that both will be eventually hailed, asthe 
friends and allies of revealed religion.” 

The physical history of the deluge is every where 
inscribed upon the surface of the earth; upon its 
chasms and cliffs, its valleys and mountains. Fora 
knowledge of the moral cause of these convulsions, 
we must look to the scriptures; we there find that 
“God seeing the wickedness of man was great onthe 
earth, that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually, and that the earth 
was filled with violence, resolved to destroy man by 
a flood of waters.’”’ We find that “the waters pre- 
yailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty days, and 
thatall the hills under the whole heaven were cover- 

” 


This one grand proof of the Scriptures, offered by 
geological science, is enough to entitle it to the atten- 
tion of the Christian, for it furnishes sensible demon- 
stration, broad and stable as the earth, of the truth of 
that book, which traces man from his creation and first 
planting upon this globe, and carries him into eternity, 
raising the curtain between him and the irvisible 
world ; of that book, without which we should have 
no knowledge but that afforded by the dim and un- 
certain light of nature, that our souls are immortal, 
and that man dieth not like “the beasts that perish.” 
rayon 4 leads us to view the globe upon a great scale, 
to meditate upon the bold oo romantic scenes of na- 


ture, to survey mountains and valleys, as sunk or 
raised by great convulsions of the earth, to trace the 
hand of time in shattering and crumbling the hardest 
rocks ; to mark the little brook and the majestic river, 
alike beering in their course the eands thus formed, 





and depositing them tpon their banks, or at theif 
mouths, thus forming new land in the dominions of 
water ; and again, to see lands in their turn inundé- 
ted, and overflowed, 

‘To one acquainted with geological facts,and interes 
ted in the science, even the barren rock, the bleak 
mountain, and the gloomy mine, are objects of atten- 
tion. Anvient buildings and venerable ruins are in 
teresting, both as triumphs of the art of man, and 
memorials of the decay of his labor; but mountains 
and precipices are the workmanship of Almighty 
hands. Volcanoes and earthquakes are overwhelm- 
ing manifestations of His power. In beholding these 
phenomena, we confess that ‘“ the Lord reigneth, an. 
is clothed with majesty.”—-T’he Female Student. 

The erronedus opinions whic!! ave prevailed with 
respect to education, appear nowhere in a more stri- 
king light, than in the neglect with which nature has 
been treated, by those who aspired to teach useful 
knowledge, and to bring forward the young, fitted for 
the duties of life. Books in abundance were given 
them, and a knowledge of their contents was consid- 
ered a sufficient preparation for the world into which 
they were about to enter. How wonderful that the 
great book of nature should have been passed unheed- 
ed,—that the air they breathed, the water they drank, 
the fire that warmed them, the stones beneath their 
feet, the mountain masses, the glittering mineral and 
beautiful flowers, the noble animals and the little in- 
sects, the pearly treasures of the ocean and streamlet 
—how wonderful thet all these should have been 
thought proper objects of their study ! 

There have, indeed, ever been some lovers of na- 
ture, who have sought to penctrate her mysteries, and 
unfold her laws; but the generality of students in our 
popular schools, have, it might seem, almost studiously 
been kept ignorant of those mysteries and laws ; ig- 
norant of their very existence. A plant was seen 
simply as a thing ornamental, useful,or noxious. The 
idea of its relation to other plants, to the atmosphere, 
soi, and light; of its being a part in the vast series of 
creation, never was suggested during my own school 
education; all subjects connected with natural science 
being kept out of view, in female academies, as much 
as alchymy or heraldry now are. 

Natural philosophy, in the form ofa little catechism, 
was indeed introduced, but it was wholly a matter of 
faith ; the idea that any thing contained in the book 
could be proved by experiment, could be made mani- 
fest tv our ears and eyes, never presented itself. Chem- 
istry, when first taught in female schools, was only 
theoretical. It was, indeed, a hard task to learn by 
heart, without the least idea of their properties, long 
lists of hard names—to remember that air was com- 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen, and water of oxygen 
and hydrogen. Of the real existence of these sub- 
stances, we had as little conception as of the monster 
Chimera, or any other fabulous creations. The sub- 
ject of chemical analysis can indeed only be compre- 
hended by the assistance of the senses. 

At the present time, natural science is receiving, by 
those who superintend the education of youth, that 
attention which it so deservedly merits. The term 
Natural Science signifies a knowledge of nature, and, 
thus comprehensive, it includes not only the consider- 
ation of all substances upon the globe and the atmos- 
phere around it, but of the heavenly bodies. This 
general science of nature is also termed physics—a 
word derived from phusis, nature. Under the head of 
Natural Science, according to the definition just given, 
may be ranked its subdivisions, Astronomy, Natural 
Philosophy,Chemistry, Natural History. Under Nat- 
ural History are its subdivisions, Zoology, Botany and 
Mineralology ; and under the latter is the subordinate 
branch, Geology.--Mrs. Phelps. 





It would seem that of all others, a mother was the 
most proper person to superintend the education of a 
young female. The maternal watch is vigilant and 
active: none else can feel the deep and anxious soli- 
citude which marks a mother’s care ; and yet this ve- 
ry anxiety, by becoming too intense, may be injurious 
to the child. The quick imagination of the p2rent 
seizes upon the most trifling indications of future char- 
acter, and she is alternately agonized with fear, or 
delighted with hope. These strong emotions are not 
favorable to a steady and even course of education ; 
for as one or the other feeling prevails, there is danger 
of trifling actions becoming the subjects of inadequate 
blame or praise. 





Justice aND GENEROSITY.—Justice and generos- 
ity, rightly blended, constitute a dignified character ; 
but, certainly, so far as @ person is more just than 
generous, or more generous than just, that character 
is defective. 
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 SPURZHEIM ON EDUCATION. 
We make the following extracts from a work enti- 


tled “A view of the Elementary principles of Edu- | 


cation,” &c., by G. Spurzheim, M. D. 
A FEW IDEAS ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
EDUCATION. 

Various opinions are entertained upon the question, 
whether public or private education be preferable.— 
The term education is here taken in a limited sense, 
and the answer would be easy, if education were 
what itonght to be. In the actual state of things, the 
greater number of parents cannot adupt the private 


mode of education for want of pecunary means.— | 
They must have recourse to publie schools, if they ! 


wish to give to their children any education at all. 
"The question, then, concerns chiefly the richer eluss- 
es of society. 

There are advantages and disadvantages on both 
sides. Generally speaking, in private education, mor- 
a] conduct and religious principles may be more care- 
fully taught, and the natural disposition better exer- | 
vised. But here we must suppose the governors to 
be of superior ability. Such persons, however, are 
not so easily found. On the other hand, private teach- 
ers and servants kindle very often inferior propensi- 
ties, which would remain inactive were the children 
rent to public schools. Again, as the education of | 


boys and girls must be conducted in a different man- | 


ner, particularly in large towns, several day or board- 
ing-schools become necessary. And if in these the 
moral conduct be particularly attended to, they will 
combine the advantages of a public and private eda- 
cation. In them, physical education can be better 
attended to than at home ; common play grounds and 
bodily exercise can be more easily procured. Such 
abodes are commonly in healthy situations, and better 
teachers may also be provided. It is of advantage 
to children to afford them opportunities of comparing 
their talents with those of others. When alone, they 
easily think themselves above ail other children; but 
when together, they often feel their inferiority The 
less intercourse we have with others, the sooner we 
are satisfied with ourselves. This happens with 
children as well as with adults. Those who have 
travelled with reflection and without prejudice, lose 
in many respects their national pride. ‘They find that 
every where there are good and bad, ignorant and 
well-informed persons. Whoever remains confined 
to his own small cirele, thinks all other society iv feri- 
or, partly through a natural attachment to his arcus- 
tomed manners, and partly through his not knowing 
what others are. 

Knowledge of the world, of different characters 
of manners and social intercourse is an important 
point in education. It is easily acquired in publie in- 
stitutions. Children soon learn to distinguish between 
the different manners of feeling and thinking of their 
companions. 

Greater uniformity in manners, more mutual at- 
tachment and general benevolence, more order and 
greater readiness to obey and to depend on their supe- 
riors, may result from public education. ‘There the 
feciings, in genera!, may be more easily exercised and 
directed, because society is indispensable to that pur- 
pose, and private education can never afford the sane 
opportunity. Finally. the great effect of emulation is 
entirely lost in private instruction; and emulation 
may be necessary to some children in order to push 
them on. 

Thus, even in the actual state of things, public in- 
stitutions are preferable, and they will be far superior, 
if once regulated according to sound principles and 
adapted to human nature. 

~ * * 











* | 
I have already repeated, that all our learning ought | 
to be useful, and that we should obtain positive notions | 
instead of mere signs, which convey no meaning.— | 
Indeed no one has excelled, nor will excell, as a deep | 
thinker, as a great min‘ster, general, lawyer, physician 
or moralist, merely because he is a good classical 
echolar. Great men are no doubt frequently skilled in 
the classics ; and it would certainly be astonishing, if 
their natural capacities, which enabled them to be- | 
come great, should prevent them from becoming good 
Latin scholars, since we see that they are obliged to 
epend more time and labor in learning Latin than in 
any other pursuit. But it should never be forgotten, 
that the talent for learning artificial signs is a primitive | 
one, and that it may or may not be combined in any | 
individual with a great endowment of other intellec | 
tual powers, and hence that it is wrong to consider it 
as the standard of understanding in general. It is | 
high time, says Dr. Rush, ‘Essays Literary, Moral, ; 
and Philosophical. PA. 1806,) to distinguish between | 
a philosopher and a scholar,bet«een things and words. ! 
We may be good scholars, and know nothing of man | 


+ 


} and things. A mere scholar cancall a horse or a cow 


by different names, but he frequently knows nothing 
of the qualities and uses of these valuable animals.— 
| “ A boy of eight years old, with the Latin grammar in 
_ his hand, asked his father who made the Latin lan- 
‘ guage, and for what it was made? Another boy, of 
| eleven years of age, wished he had not been born, 
| because of the trouble which he found in learning 
| Latin.” Itis certain, as Dr. Rush also says, that ma- 
| ny sprightly boys, of excellent capacities for useful 

knowledge, have been so disgusted with the dead lan- 

uages, as to retreat from the drudgery of schools to 
ow company, whereby they have become bad mem- 
bers of society. 


i 
| 


* * * * 


It is a common complaint that arts and sciences do 
not improve as much as might be wished for. his 
| proves at least that education does not produce tal- 

ents; but I think, on the other hand, that nature has 
given many capacities which education suppresses.— 


| If, for instance, a boy who has little talent for learning 


Latin, but great inclination to draw, will, whenever 
the master turns his eyes away, exercise his natural 


, bias, he will, when perceived, at least be scolded.— 
| The consequence will be, that at the end he will know 


but very little Latin, while his innate talent for draw- 
ing has been prevented from being exercised. Inthis 
way many children are punished for cultivating their 
natural gifts, and their intellectual education is impe- 
ded. How different would every one be, were he 
brought up according to his natural endowments. It 
is really the greatest misfortune for mankind to edu- 
cate children and youth in an indiscriminate manner ; 


and we may say, that in consequence of absurd | 


views in the selection of the objects taught, and in 
the manner of teaching, learning has hitherto been 
tiresome, unprofitable, and even disgusting in no ordi- 
nary degree. 

The mistakes committed are particularly great in 
professional education. Itisalamentable truth, that 
few persons stand in the sit 
particularly fitted them. ‘This soldier ought to have 
been a clergyman; that clergyman a soldier; and 
here we see a shoemaker who was intended for a 
poet; and there an advocate who was designed fora 
shoemaker. ‘The first indication of improvement in 





this respect will appear, when human nature shall be | 


better understood ; it will be known that there are 
natural gifts, that these gifts are different ; that pre- 
cepts and rules neither bring forth talents nor moral 
conduct; that none should be promoted to the degree 
of a leading man, whois not fit for the station, and 
that he who is fit for one place, is not en that acceunt 
necessarily fit for all others. i 
cation be very expensiv at inerely rich persons 
ean receive it. Their children are not always the 
most talented, whilst the geniuses among the poorer 
classes are excluded. In this respect the Roman hie- 
rarchy serves as amodel. It was conceived in a true 
republican spirit, afi no civil government has hitherto 














shown a succession of talents at the head of affuirs, to | 


be compared with the church of Rome. 


There is another example on record, which proves | 


the importance of choosing the talents among all class- 
es, and employing every one according to his talent 
The society of the Jesuits rose ina short time to an 
extraordinary height and influence. 
contributed to this result; but the principal one cer- 
tainly was, that they were employed in conducting 
education, distinguished the genius of their pupils, 





| chose for their order only those who excelled in tal- | 
ents, and employed each insividual according to his 


natural dispositions. 
qual influence that 
alone. ” 


No society will acquire an e- 
expects to do so from teaching 
* * * * 


As we are accustomed from infancy to connect 
sounds with the printed and written characters which 
represent them, we never see the latter without re- 

eating at the same time the former. Did we never 
tearn sounds, without acquiring at the same time a 
positive knowledge of the things they express, we 
should always think of the related notions when we 
heard or saw the signs, and then learning would be 
much more agreeable, easy, and profitable. 

The same proceeding is necessary with respect to 
both t he intellectual and affective faculties. As we 
ought to perceive the external object dicated, before 
we learn the signs of them, either vocal, printed or 
written, so we ought to experience the feelings first, 
before we learn the words by which they are express- 
ed. Hunger and thirst, warmth, cold, anger, fear, 
and all other emotions must be felt before their signs 
can be fully understood. ‘The natural language alone 
is proper to communicate the meaning of expressions 
which denote the affective powers of the mind. The 
natural language deserves the particular attention in 
the cultivation of the affective powers. It excites 


ions for which nature | 


Iris a great evil .f edu- | 






Several causes | 


them much more than the artificial signs can. If s 
teacher should instruct girls about polite manners, 
whilst he himself is awkward and sets before them 
his legs stretched out over a chair, the theoretical les- 
sons will be of less influence than the example which 
strikes the eyes. If another speak to boys of peace- 
ableness and forbearance with an abrupt and com- 
mandiug tone of voice and with sharp haughty fea- 
tures, he puts rather combativeness and self-esteem 
than benevolence and reverence into action. Itis@ 
rule to speak the natural language of any feeling, 
you wish to inspire or excite, and without doing so, 
the artificial signs are of little consequence. You 
may be silentand dumb, and yet distinctly speak to 
the feelings by natural signs. If education be con- 
ducted in this way, moral and religious principles will 
roduce more effect on mankind than they have done 
itherto. Then the moral faculties will be called in- 
to action, and our efforts to cultivate the mind will 
not be limited to the power of language only, viz :—- 
that faculty which learns by heart artificial signs. 
ree of the fundamental powers of the mind, 
and of the means exercising them, may be observed 
in all the institutions of society, and in all branches of 
mental education. Classes for younger children and 
whole universities are conducted according to errone- 
ous suppositions. The greater number of teachers 
agree that the reasoning power ought to be exercised 
in every individual : but what shall be done to accom- 
plish thatend? Perhaps we see one man of great 
depth of mind who is eminent as a mathematician ;— 
the inference is immediatels drawn, that every child 
ought to study mathematics, in order to acquire great 
reflecting powers ; and not even the theologian is to 
be excepted, as if mathematical and moral reasoning 
were founded un the same principles. 

Another person also endowed with great reasoning 
powers is perhaps a great philologist, and particularly 
an excellent Greek and Latin scholar; therefore, ev- 
ery one is compelled to learn Latin and Greek, with a 
view of giving him a powerful mind, as if learning 
words and phrases were the same as acquiring sensa- 
tions and perceptions of all kinds, and reasoning on 
them. Happily the time of sophistry is past, and pos- 
| itive \nowledge is now esteemed. Expenence shows, 
that plilology and mathematics do not improve arts and 
sciences, nor the moral character of man, 

* * * * ~ 











+ 
We must eat and drink, because we must change 
the substance of our body, and we are excited todo 
| so by hunger and thirst But the laws of digestion 
and iuirition might be explained, the respective or- 
gans shown, and the necessity of submitting to the 
diciates of creation taught. The 'nowledge of the 
| general rules of Hyceta is useful to every one. Let 
then children know, that they must eat to live, but 
that they do not live to eat and to drink; let them feel 
the advantages of sobriety, and the consequences of 
| indigestion ; letthem see the vice of gluttony and 
drunkenness in nature, and be accustomed to temper- 
ance, and to the moderate use of every sort of fuod. 
It will be easy to render them attentive to the quan- 
tity and quality of aliments necessary to be taken, and 
to those which do not agree with their digestive or- 
gans. [tis impo:tant that they should be able to re- 
| sist the desire to eat of every dish that is placed on 
the table. Bur it is a great fault of parents and teach- 
ers to preach sobriety, and th elves to give a con- 
trary example. The example is more effectual than 
the preeept. I think it is also wrong to give dainties 
and liquors to children as rewards, for it is in this 
manner that they are taught to value them They 
may enjoy the sense of taste, but they ought not to 
be governed by it. 

In speaking of hunger and thirst, beverage and nu- 
trilion, a great deal of knowledge may be given to 
children at table, with respect to the natural hi tory 
of the three kingdoms, and with respect to chemistry 
and physiology. Parents might direct the conversa- 
tion towards convenient subjects, and enter into far- 
ther explanations after dinner, Certainly this suppo- 
ses the parents themselves to be well informed, 
which, however, is too frequently not the case. The 
duty of instruction devolves particularly on the moth- 
er; but to be able todo her duty, she must have ac- 
quired notions herself. If there be several cliildren, 
the elder may assist the mother in informing the 
younger. 












“If a child is neglected till six years of age, no snb- 
sequent education can recover it. If to thia age it is 
brought up in dissipation and ignorance, in all the 
baseness of brutal habits, andin that vacancy of mind 
which such habits create, it is in vain tu atternpt to re- 
claim it by teaching it reading and writing. You may 
teach what you choose afterwards, but if you have 
not prevented the formation of bad habits, you will 
teach in vain.""—Lord Brougham. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. | felonies committed on the high seas,7 and offences a- ly the appointment of the officers, and the authority 


[Continued.] 
Eighth Clause—To promote the progress of sci- 


gainst the law of nations. 

Eleventh Clause.—To declare war, grant letters of 
ence and useful arts, by securing, for limited times, to | Marque and reprisal,* and make rules concerning cap- 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their | tures on land and water. 
respective writings and discoveries. | Twelfth Clause.—To raise and support armies; but 

Ninth Clause.—To constitute tribunals inferior to | 80 appropriation of money for that use shall be for a 
the Supreme Court. | longer term than two years. 

Tenth Clause.—To define and punish piracies* and | Thirteenth Clause—To provide and maintain a 
| navy. 

Under this clause, and that of providing for the | 

we 5 > ques P : 
pee a ver Booen *h = Wecdteliy” pane ment and regulation of the land and naval forces. 
laws and made appropriations for internal improve- | Fifteenth Clause.—To provide for calling forth the 
—_. in the pompeeeeans of roads, — &c., and | militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
the improvement of water-courses; but the constitu- | : alee 
toinal power has long been a subject of discussion, anaes, ond repel pene _ 
and is not yet settled. Legislative authority has in- | Sixteenth Clause.—To provide for organizing, arm- 
pe ry oe in favor of —o Promererg of the | ing, and diciplining the militia, and for governing such 

wer, but the executive has been mostly against it. =n 4} e 
Pe Durin the administrations of Washington and the | P& of them ss may be employed in the service of 

. . oS. Tn Ni 7 . nee ive 
elder Adams, the subject was little examined, and no the United States, reserving to the States respective- 
executive opinions were formerly advanced. Both | -- —— —- — - 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison denied the constitu- | the same crime which, when committed on the lan], 
tionality of the power, but recommended the grant of | js denominated robbery. Piracy is punished by all 
such powers by the States, in the way provided, by | nations. But if a foreigner acts under the sanction of 
an amendment of the Constitution. Mr. Monroe, in | g national commission, his acts are not denominated 
his first message to Congress, declared his agreement poner _Inthis case the government which sazctions 
with his predecessors, but after the passage of a res: | his acts is responsible for the wrong, and not the indi- 
— = Prat oy Po pag the power : = withdrew | vidual. Thus the Barbary States are now regarded 

is Opposition, and during his administration appro- | as lawful powers, and not pirates. 
priations for internal improvements greatly increas- ” : . 








2 +The term “high seas” means all the waters of the 
Mr. John Quiney Adams stronaly recommended | geen lo the boundaries flow watermark, where 
and encouraged internal improvements; and during or bay, within the limits of - of the States or 
his administrations the system seemed to have be- ofa fore n government. Between hi h water mark 
come apertof the permanent policy of the country. {the onute of common law and of adualeals hold al- 
Mr. Adams admitted the entire constitutionality of the Sommia ieahaliaiiein y 
powerto make internal improvements by the gene- | “* : ere ; 
ral government. ; Eleventh Clause. 
us far, all the Presidents were in wn favor of the In most government® the power to declare war is 
measure themselves; but some were opposed to them | vested in the Executive, particularly in monarchies, 
on constitutional — erent ge ape’ where it is generally exercised by the sovereign.— 
cise powers not expressly granted. President Jack-| Jt is sometimes said that the power of the King of 
son, however, not only denied the constitutionality of | England to make war is nugatory, while the people 
the power, but was opposed to the measures them- | haye the right of refusing the supplies for carrying it 
selves, upon the ground that the power of appropria- | on. Butit may be said, with much more truth, that the 
ting money was unsafe and insufficient for the suc- | right ef the people to deny the supplies is hugatory, 
eee eo of — a, decisi when the crown has involved them in a predicament 
e Supreme Court has given no direct decision | that makes consent a matter of necessity. But the 
upon the subject. It has, however, decided that a| people of this Republic, jealous of so great a power 
contemporary exposition of the Constitution, practis- | yested in one man, who might so easily abuse it, have 
ed and acquiesced in for a number of — given it to Congress, who represent the people, and 
= oe - Fy ( —— = 4 i a who, itis presumed, will not engage in war needless- 
will not alter or shake it. tt has also decided that | ]y, without the sanction of public opinion. 
there is nothing in the Constitution of the United | * Letters of marque and reprisal are commissions to 
States which excludes incidental or implied pow- | seize the persons and property of the members of a 
ers. This would appear to show an inclination in | nation which has committed some injury, and refuses 
the Supreme Court to sustain the power claimed | to make satisfaction. 
ry” , 0 yr oO = 
by Congress. The power, although strongly eppo Twelfth Clause. 
sed by some, has long been exercised, and appears F S - 
Itis the policy of the government to keep the stan- 


| 
4 cea | 
to be sanctioned by public opinion. it v 

Eichth Clause | ding army no larger than is necessary to keep up the 
me atl } forts on the seaboard and frontiers, and awe the Indi- 

| 

| 

| 





By acts of Congress, “patents may be obtained | ans. 'The standing army is within the immediate 
for any new and useful art, machine, manufacture, | control of the people, as it can be destroyed whenev- 
or composition of matter not known before the ap- | er their representatives refuse appropriations for its 
plication.” The term for which a patent may be | subsistence. 
obtained is fourteen years. Copy-rights may be se- Thirteenth Clause. 
cured for twenty-eight years, and at the expiration | ss 
of that time the_patentee, or (ifhe be dead) his wife | The United States have long had alarge and res- 
orchildren, may renew it for fourteen years longer. | pectable navy. A large navy is more necessary for 
The term for copy-rights was formerly fourteen | the protection of our extensive commerce and the de- 
years, the same as for patents. | fence of the Republic than a large standing army; 

The acis of Congress rpon this subject assign to | and if we ever engage in war with any European na- 
an author or his assignee the sole right and liberty of | tion, oar commerce will be the first object of attack. 
publishing and selling his work, and to a patentce | We should be able to meet the enemy abroad, and 
the full and exclusive right and liberty of constructing, | not allow him to come within ourterritories. 
using, and selling to others his invention, or discove- | _ History shows us that a large standing army, in the 
ry, within the time limited for the enjoyment of | democracies of the old world, has often been conver- 
their respective privileges. Fur the violation of a pa- | ted to dangerous uses in times of civil discord. But 
tent, the trespasser must pay to the patentee three | while the navy is our strongest bulwark of defence, 
times the actual damage proved to have beensus- | itis under so wise a s"pervision, that there is no dan- 
tained. The penalty for infringing a copy-right is | ger of its being used as an engine of domestic op- 
the forfeiture of every volume so printed to the au- | pression. 
thor, “e oo. pap of a — for a +“ Fourteenth Clause. 
printed, one half to the author, and one half to the | y hs : . 
Tnited States; and furthermore, to pay the author all | Py wy gee Rt! weg fag se a _ 
ees ae ~ may prove to have sustained. val forces, and rules and regulations for their govern- 

Ninth Clause. >i ‘ 


ment and dicipline have been adopted by Congress. 
The power given by this ¢lause will be examined 


, hic® rel he iudi Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Clauses. 
under Gis article which relates to the judiciary. Under these two clauses, anda subsequent one, 
Tenth Clause. that the President shall be commander-in-chief of the 
*Robbery on the high seas is called piracy. It is | militia when called into actual service, several ques- 


Fourteenth Clause-—To make rules for the govern- | § 


of training the militia according to the dicipline pre- 
| scribed by Congress. 
| Seventeenth Clause —To exercise exclusive legis- 
| lation, in all cases whatsoever, over such district 
| (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
»ecome the seat of government ofthe United States, 
land to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
ate in which the same shall be, for the erection of 








ed | 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings, And, 
| Eighteenth Clause.—To make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
| the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
| this Constitution in the government of the United 
| States, orin any department or officer thereof. 
| 
| 
| 


tions have arisen: 
| 1st. Who is to determine when the militia are to be 
| — out, the Governors of the States or the Presi- 
| gent! 
| 2d. Can the President place the militia under the 
| command of any one but himself? 

3d. Can he detach parts of the militia corps? 

It has been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the authority to decide when the 
militia are to be called out belongs exclusively to the 
President. The power to govern the militia, when 
in the service of the United States, is an exclusive 
one; but the militia are not to be considered in that 
service until they are mustered at the place of rendez- 
vous, and until that time their respective States re- 
tain jurisdiction over them, concurrent with the juris- 
diction of the general government. 

A State may call forth its own militia, when notin 
the service of the United States, to suppress insurrec- 
tions within, or repel invasions from its own borders, 
or to assist the United States. 

Upon tke two remaining questions, the Supreme 
Court has given no decision. The general opinion, 
however, seems to be in favor of the power claimed 
for the President. The Constitution gives to the 
President the command of the militia “when in the 
actual service of the United States; but the com- 
mand would be almost a nullity without the implied 
power of delegating to others either a part or the 
whole of his authority, or of detaching parts of the mi- 
litia when occasion demanded it. 

Seventeenth Clause. 

Congress has accepted a grant from Virginia and 
Maryland, of ten miles square, ‘or the seat of gov- 
ernment, which is the present District of Columbia. 
Over this district, Congress has exclusive jurisdiction, 
and also over other places purchased for the uses of 
the government. the inhabitants of those places 
cease to be inhabitants of the States, and can no lon- 
ger exercise any political rights under the laws of the 
States. But the States have commonly reserved the 
right of criminal jurisdiction within the limits of ce- 
ded places, as the right may be exercised consis- 
tently with the jurisdiction ef the general govern- 
ment. 


Eighteenth Clause. 

This clause has given rise to much discussion and 
great diversity of sentiment. It gives to Congress 
the power “to make alllaws which shall be necessa- 
ry and proper” for carrying into execution certain oth- 
er specified powers. A question arises, What laws 
shall be necessary and proper for these purposes ? 

A national bank has by some been thought neces- 
; sary to the proper administration and regulation of 
the financial concerns of the nation. And if it be ne- 
cessary for this purpose, argue its advocates, its es- 
tablishment by Congress cannot be unconstitutional. 
On the other hand, some of its opponents admit the u- 
tility of a national bank, but deny its constitutionality, 
onthe grounds that Congress cannot exercise any 
powers not expressly granted, and that if the exer- 
cise of such implied powers were admitted, there 
would be no limits to the powers of the general gov- 
ernment. Others. however, deny its constitutionali- 
ty on the ground that it is an unnecessary institution 
ina financial point of view, and that it is pregnant with 
danger, owing to its liability to be converted to politi- 
cal purposes. 

A national bank was incorporated in 1791, althovgh 
with much epposition. It received the sanction of 
Washington, then President of the United States, and 
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SECTION IX. 

Of Restrictions upon the Power of Congress. 

First Clause—-The migration or importation of 
such persons as any ofthe States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each per- 
son. 

Second Clause—The privilege of the writ of habe- 
«3 corpus,* shall not be suspended, unless when, in 
cases of rebellion cr invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

Third Clause—-No bill of attainder,* or ex post fac- 
tolaw,t shall be passed. 





the weight of hisfavorable judgment. ‘I'he Secreta- 
ry of State and the Attorney General, (Jefierson and 

‘andolph,) denied its constitutionality, while the Se- 
eretaries of the Treasury and War, :Hamilion and 
ixnox,) agreed with the majorities in Congress in its 
favor. 

In 1811 the charter of the bank expired, and a ma- 
jority in Congress rejected a bill for its re-charter.— 
in 1816, the currency of the country having become 
in avery depreciated condition, a new national bank 
was chartered with a much larger capital than the 
oldone. The effect of the establishment of the bank 
was to revive credit, and restore a healthy action to 
the money market. In 1832 bill for the re-charter 
of the bank (the charter of which would expire in 
1836) passed both houses of Congress, but was re- 
jected by the executive veto of President Jackson. 

The Supreme Court has decided— 

Ist. That Congress has the power to incorporate a 
natioual bank. 

2d. That there is nothing in the Constitution which 
excludes incidentel or mplied powers; and, 

3d. That ifthe means proposed for the accomplish- 
ment of a constitutional chject are cdapted to the end, 
and not prohibited, they may be constitutionally em- 
ployed. 

The censtitutionality of a national bank is there- 
fore settled as far as itcan be by the decision of the 
highest judicial tribunal inthe Union. Its expediency 
may be questioned, but its validity is established 
while the decisions of the Supreme Court remain un- 
impaire’! and the Constitution unviolated. 











Another incidental power claimed and exercised by | 





the governmentis to create a priority o 
their favor in case of the death or insolvency of the 
debtor. Where acompany or anindividual is a debt- 
or to Congress, and becomes insolvent, the claims of 
the United States must be liquidated before those of 
any other creditor. 

Section 9th.—Firsi Clause. 

The persons here spoken of were slaves, and by 
this clause their mtroduction was admitted until 
1808. Jn 1815 the slave trade was prohibited un- 
der severe penalties. Corgress has since declared 
the slave trade to be piracy, and that if a citizen of 
the United States be engaged in it, he shall be ad- 
judged a pirate, and on conviction suffer death. 
Supreme Court of the United States, however, has 
decided that the slave trade is not piracy by the uni- 
versal law of nations, nor except so far as it has 
been made so by the treaties or statutes ofthe nation 
to which the party belonged. ‘The slave trade has 
been abolished by the United States, and by all Eu- 
ropean nations, and there is no flag ofany European 
power that can now legally cover this traffic north of 
the equator. Vessels, of whatever nation, engaged 
in the slave trade, are now liable to seizure and con- 
fiscation. 





Second Clause. 

*The writ of habeas corpus is a judicial writ, grant- 
able by any court of record, or judge thereof, and 
commands the sheriff, or other officer, named init, to 
have or take the body, and bring it before said judge 
or court. 

The obiect of the writis, by bringing any person, 
confined by any means whatever, before a compe- 
tent authority, to have his confinement, and the cause 
of it, investigated; and, if it be not strictly legal, to 
discharge him. - 

The writ is grantable upon the application of any 
person whomesover, on behalf of the prisoner. 

The only attempt to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, was made on the occasion of Burr's conspira- 
cy: but it failed in the House of Representatives, by 
a large majority. 

Third Clause. 
*A bill of attainder, is a special acts of the Legisla- 


fy of pay ment in | 





Fourth Clause —No capitation,* er other direct tax, 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census or e- 
numeration herein before directed to be taken. 

Fifth Clause.—No tax or duty shall be laid on ar- 
ticles exported from any State. 

Sixth Clause.—No preference shall be given, by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the parts 
of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another. 

Seventh Clause-~No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made bylaw; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money, 
shall be published from time to time. 

Eighth Clause.—No title of nobility shall be grant- 
ed by the United States; and no person, holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emol- 
ument, office, or title of any kind whatsoever, from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 


ture, inflicting capital punishments upon persons sup- 
posed tobe guilty of high offences, such as treason 
and felony, without any conviction in the ordinary 
course ofjudicial proceedings. If it inflicta milder 
punishment, it is called a bill of pains and penalties. 

+An erpost facto law, is a retrospective criminal law. 
A retrospective law, is one which acts upon things al- 
ready done. 

Aner post facto law makes something criminal 
which was not criminal when done. Thus, if the Le- 
gislature should pass an act, declaring that all persons 
who had not attended church last year, should be im- 
prisoned, that law would be unconstitutional because, 
ex post facto. 

Butifthe Legislature should pass an act, that those 
who had attended militia duty last year, should be 
execused from paying taxes, and those who had not, 
should not be excused, such a law would be _ retro- 
spective, but not ex post facto, because, not criminal. 
An ex post facto law makes past acts criminal, which 
were not so before. 

Fourth Clause. 

*The term capitation, here, signifies a direct tax 
upon individuals. Such tax cannot be levied by Con- 
gress upon one portion of the people and not upon 
another; but all taxes must be uniform among the 
States. 

If a national tax were to be levied, Congress would 
apportion it among the several States, according to the 
number of representatives which they were allowed 
to send to Congress; and each State would apportion 
its tax among its citizens, according to the property 
possessed by each. 

Thus, Congress would apportion the tax among the 
States, according to numbers; and the States among 
the citizens, according to property. 

Fifth Clause. 

Duties upon exports can at no time be advantage- 
ous to a nation; for itis by its exports only that one 
nation is enabled to procure the money or produce 
of other nations. 

Kings, sometimes, resort to duties of this kind, to 
increase theirrevenue; but where the people are the 
rulers, they will not thus oppress themselves. 

Sixth Clause. 

Were vessels of one State obliged to pay duties in 
another, the States would be in the relation of for- 
eign nations to each other. A diversity of interests 
would soon arise, and the unity of government would 
be destroyed. 





Seventh Clause. 











The public moneys are thus placed beyond the reach | 
of the Executive, and the people who bear the bur- | 


dens of taxation, have, through their representatives, | 


the sole power of appropriating their own revenue. 

By the regulations of the ‘Treasury Department, 
the greatest fidelity and accuracy are ensured in the 
disbursement of the public moneys. The people 
have always an opportunity of knowing how their 
money is disposed of. 

Eighth Clause. 

Titles of nobility, and the odious aristocratical dis- 
tinctions found in most governments, are utterly in- 
consistent with our republican manners and institu- 
tions. This clause, also, guards against the possi- 
bility of public officers being bribed to betray the in- 
terests of their country. 





SECTION X. 
Of Restrictions upon the Power of the States. 

First Clause.—No State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and 
reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit;* make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts;+ or grant 
any title of nobility. 

Second Clause——No State shall without the con- 
sent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the 
nett produce of all duties or imposts, laid by any 
State on imports or exports, shall be for the use ofthe 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the Con- 
gress. 

Third Clause——No State shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or 
in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 





Section 10th.— First Clause. 


This clause divests the States of the most impor- 
tant attributes of national sovereignty. It will be 
seen in the end, that they retain no attributes of na- 
tional sovereignty; but are sovereign in a municipal 
capacity only. ‘The terms “letters of marge and re- 
prisal,’ “bill of attainder,” and ‘‘ex post facto law,” 
have already been defined. 


*Bills of credit, within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, which prohibits their emission by the States, 
are promissory notes, or bills, issued exclusively on 
the credit of the State, and designed to circulate as 
money, and for the payment of which, the faith of the 
State only is pledged. 

The prohibition does not, therefore, apply to the 
notes of a State bank, drawn on the credit of a par- 
ticular fund, set apart for the purpose. 

TA contract, is an agreement to do or not todoa 
certain thing. If two individuals have formed a con- 
tract which is sanctioned by the laws of the State, and 
the fulfilment of which could be legally exacted by 
either of the contracting parties, then the State can- 
not declare such contract void, or release either par- 
ty from his obligation. 

Nor can & State revoke what it has once granted 
away. But when the law itself, wnder which the 
contract was made, provides for the dissolution of the 
contract, in any prescribed mode, the parties are 
presumed to have acted subject to such contingency; 
and when the contingency happens, the obligation 
may be declared void, either in whole or in part, as 
the original law, (under which the contract was made,) 
provided. 

The obligation consists in the law applicable to the 
contract. If, then, the law which permitted the con- 
tract, permit the law giver, at any time, to declare it 
void, the contract is made subject to such contin- 
gency. 

Second Clause. 

By this clause, the States can obtain no revenue 
from commerce by imposing duties upon either im- 
ports or exports. 

But the States have inspection laws, under the au- 
thority of which many domestic articles are inspected 
before they are subject to use or exportation. The 
States are allowed to lay duties upon these articles, 
sufficient to pay for their inspection. The object of 
inspection laws, is to improve the quality of articles 
produced inthe country. 

Third Clause. 

*Tonnage duties are taxes laid on vessels, at a cer- 
tain rate per ton. ‘The States cannot keep troops or 
ships of war, in time of peace, for these are attributes 
of national sovereignty. If this power existed in both 
the generaland State governments, it would constitute 
them separate nations; which would be wholly at va- 
riance with the object of the Constitution. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





The college at Waterville, Me., has suspended.— 


It is thought it cannot go into operation again, without 
some permanent pecuniary assistance. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARTICLE IL. 
Of the Executive 
SECTION I. 

First Clause.—The Executive* power; shall be vest- 
ed in the President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office during the term of four years; 
and, together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same time, be elected as follows:— 

Second Clause——Each State shall appoint, in such 
mauner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be enti- 
tled in the Congress; but no Senator or Representa- 
tive, of person holding an office of trust or profit, un- 
der the United States, shall be appointed an elector.* 

(12th Amendment tothe Constitution.)--The electors 
shall meet in their respective States, and vote by bal- 
let, for President and Vice President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves. 

They shall name, in their ballots, the person voted 
for as President, and in distinct ballots, the person 
voted for as Vice President; and they shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of 
all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each; which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Prea- 
dent of the Senate. 

The President of the Senate shall, inthe p-esence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 





the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted; | 
the person having the greatest number of votes for 
President, shall be President, if such number be ay 


majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have such majority, then, from the 


three, on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose, immediately, 
by ballot, the President. 

But, in choosing the President, the votes shail be 
taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this purpose, shall 
consist of a member or members from two thirds of 
the States, anda majority ofall the States shal! be ne- 
cessary toa choice. 

And if the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as intlic case of the death or other consii- 
tutional disability of the President. 





First Clause. 


* Executive, is that which relates to the execution of 
thelaws. Thus, the chief officer of the government, 
whether he be called King, President, or Governor, is 
denominated the Executive; for, on him, in most ca- 
ses, the Constitution imposes the duty of executing the 
laws. 

And it is the duty of the Executive to execute the 
laws, which often requires great decision, secrecy, 
and despatch, this power is better vested in one man 
than in several individuals. 

The Executive being elected fur a definite term of 
years, ifhis administration be odious, he is, at the ex- 
piration °f his term of office, held amenable at the bar 
of public opinion, and another person may be elected 
to fill his place. 

It will, hereafier, be seen, that the Executive is 
made direcily responsible for his acts, to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. So great is the difference 
between the Executive branch of many of the govern- 
ments of Europe and that ofthe United States. 

Itis a principle of the English law, that “the king 
can dono wrong.’ His acts are placed above inqui- 
ry, and above accountability. If,he king errs, or of- 
fends, his ministers are held responsible. 

Second Clause. 
As the electors are to be appointed in such a man- 





The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have a majority, then, 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President: a quorum for the pur- 
pose, shall consist of two thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majonty of the whole number shall 
be necessary toa choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President, shall be eligible to that of Vice-President 
of the United States. 

Third Clause-—The Congress may determine the 
time of choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

Fourth Clause—No person, except a natural born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person be el- 
igible to that office who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a 
resident within the United States. 

Fifth Clause——In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or of his death, resignation, or inabil- 
ity to discharge the powers and duties of the said of- 
fice, the same shall devolve on the Vice President; 
and the Congress may, by law, provide fur the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability both of the 
President and Vice President, declaring what officer 


| shall then act as President; and such officer shall act 


accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
Presidect shall be elected. 

Sith Clause.--'The President shall, at stated times, 
receive for his services, a compensation, which shall 








| ner asthe Legislature may direct, different States 
persons having the highest number, not exceeding | 


have adopted different modes. In some States, the 
electors are chosen by the Legislature itself: in others, 
by the people. 

Third Clause. 

As regards the time of choosing the electors, Con- 
gress have only enacted that the States shall choose 
their electors within the thirty-four days preceding the 
first Wednesday in December. 

The consequence is, that within that time, the 
elections are still made at different periods. It would, 
doubtless, be better if the elections were held by the 
different Siates on the same days. As it now is, 
those which are held last, are liable to be more or less 
influenced by those which are held first, upon the 
principle ofa common desire in human nature to be on 
the strong side. 

The electors meet in their respective States, ata 
place appointed by the Legislature thereof, on the 
first Wednesday in December, in every fourth year 
succeeding the last election, an vote by beilot for 
President and Vice-President. 

Fourth Clause. 

Most of the Presidents heretofore elecied, have 
been more than sixty years ofage. The ove of thir- 
ty-five is young enouch. 

It is not required that the person elected President, 
should have been within the United States during the 
whole period of fourteen years preceding his elec- 
tion; but his permanent domicil must be there, unless 
he reside abroad on business of the government. 

A public officer, residing abroad in pursuance of 
his duty, is still considered a resident of the United 
Sttes, so far as his political rights are affected. 

Fifth Clause. 

Congress has provided, that, in case of the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of both the President 
and Vice President, the President pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate, and in case there shall be no such President of 
the Senate, then the Speaker ofthe House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall actas President until the disability be 
removed or the vacancy filled. 

In case of a non-election of President and Vice 
President, atthe proper period, Congress has declar- 
ed that there shall immediately be held a new elec- 
tion. 

Sixth Clause. 
The ealary of the President is twenty-five thousand 





neither be increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of thein. 

Seventh Clause.—Eefore he enters on the execution 
of his office, he shall take the fellowing oath or affir- 
mation :— 

“J do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will,to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

SECTION IL. 

First Clause.—The President shall be commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several Stat-s, when called 
into the actual service of the United States. 

He may require the opiriun, ia writing, of the pris- 
cipal officer in each of the Executive Departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their res- 
pective offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offeuces against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Second Clause.— He shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to make trea- 
ties, provided two thirds ofthe Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, s!.all appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers ofthe United 
States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law ; 
but the Congress may, by law, vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the 
President alone, and in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 


dollars per annum, and that of the Vice-President, five 
thovsand dollars; 
Section 2d.— First Clause. 

The opinions of the subordinate Executive officers, 
are ofien required in matters pertaining to their res- 
pective departntents. “As the President cannot have 
the entire management of all the Executive depart- 
ments, a general supervision over them requires that 
he should be allowed to avail himself of the opinions 
of those to whom these departments are more partic- 
ularly entrusted. 

Second Clause. 

Relative to the power of making treaties, a question 
of the fullowing nature has arisen :— 

If atreaty be ratified by the President and Senate, 
and a law be required to carry it into execution, may 
the House of Representatives withhold such law? 

The House of Representatives once declared, that 
when a treaty depended, for the execution of any of 
its stipulations, on an act of Congress, it was the right 
and duty of the House to deliberate on the expediency 
of carrying such treaty into effect. 

The House of Representatives, however, have sub- 
sequently decided that the sole power over treaties, 
rests with the Senate and President. This appears, 
now, to be the prevailing opinion. 

The Constitution has made treaties, when properly 
ratified, the supreme law of the tand, and as such, 
they are binding upon the whole nation, end upon 
Congress also. 

As nations cannot treat together /mnmediately, they 
must hold conferences by means of delegates, or pub- 
lic ministers. 

A public minister is one who is charged with the 
care of public affairs ata foreign court. Of these, 
there are several orders :— 

Ist. An ambassador is one who represents the gov- 
ernment, and is authorized to act for it on all occasions. 

2d. Anenvoy is a minister who is sent for a particu- 
lar purpose—as, to adjust a special treaty, or arrange 
disputed boundaries. ‘There are envoys ordinary, and 


envoys extraordinary or plenipotentiary. The former, 
as the term signifies, are invested with merely the or- 
dinary powers of an envoy ; the latter have full pow- 
er to act as they deer expedient. 

3d. Ministers resident, or charge d'affaires, are those 
who are charged with the ordinary atfairs of a nation 
at a foreign court. 
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ease 
Trom the Boy’s Reading Book. 
GOOD MANNERS. 

Good manners ought to be assiduously cultivated 
by the young. ‘They ure indispensable to a correct 
education, and prove that its benefits have not been 
conferred in vain. They procure regard and respect 
from others, and show a well-balanced character. 

A rude,churlish: deportment, marks a iow, unfeeling 
mind. No wealth, or learning, or rank, will make it. 
It is an offence to the Almighty, who in forming a 
wonderful body, and uniting 1t with a rational soul, 
demands some degree of respect for the work of his 
creation. 

The young should never indulge themselves in 
careless manners, or coarse language to playmates or 
domestics. Good breeding extends oqnally to the 
most familiar associate, and to the poorest person. 
‘Te feelings of those in inferior stations, should be re- 
garded, as well asof those in the highest. 

Good manners win, and preserve attachment. They 
rhould be observed in the family circle. They must 
be worn as daily apparel, net as a suit for company. 
A truly polite boy will rise and give his seat to his 
mother, or bring the hat and cane for his father, or 
pick up the handkerchief, and working materials of 
bis sister, as readily and gracefully, as fora visitor or 
stranger 

“{ donot like towslk arm in arm with my sister,’ 
said a child to his mother, “ because the boys laugh 
etme.” “If you allow yourself to be laughed out of 
what is proper, she replied, when you are a boy, you 
will be ridiculed out of your duties, and your princi- 
ples, and your conscience, when you become a man.” 

It is a pity to make such a mistake as to be asham- 
edof what is honorable. Boys may te assured that 
by affectionate attentions, and ready aid to their 
raother, their sisters, and other members of the house- 
hold, and marked civility to the female sex, they im- 
itate the example of some of the wisest and best of 
men. 

The smile,—the pleasant tone,—the kind express- 
ion,—the courteous bow, are among the Jesser means 
of communicating happiness, which should not be 
neglected. Itis not enough to mean well, we should 
let the beauty of good feelings and right affections, 
be visible to all. 

Good manners require a person not to talk much of 
himself, except with relatives and particular friends, 
whodesire him to do eo, or unless business requires 
it. When inclined to obtrude our own feelings or af- 
fairs upon others, we should recollect that their minds 
may be supposed to be equally occupied with their 


own. 

The kindness of heart on which good manners de- 
pend, will prevent making the faults of others the cho- 
gen theme of conversation. It will be more pleasant 
to bring forward their merits,or,cover their errors with 
tenderness, than, in the words of a forcible writer, to 
“rake among the dead bones of the world, regardless 
of its living beauty.” 

Good-breeding is a happy medium between difii- 
dence and boldness. The diffidence which a boy 
often feels in a company of strangers, may be excus- 
ed by the kind-hearted. Still, he should study reme- 
dies for it, as for an infirmity, until he is able to enter 
any room without either forwardness or embarrass- 
ment and reply audibly and respectfully to any ques- 
tion that may be addressed to him. 

Diffidence is considered a proof of a susceptible 
heart,and if thrown teo hastily aside,may create dan- 

es of rushing into the other extreme, of bold or care- 
essmanners. Yetiftoo longindulged, becomes pain- 
ful to the possessor, and prevents him from doing jus- 
tice to himself. 

A diffident person should turn his thoughts towards 
those in whose company he is, with respect and a de- 
sire to make themhappy. Let him try to forget self, 
for selfishness has much to do with diffidence, though 
we usually give it a more amiable name. 

He who in the presence of others, is indifferent to 
them, and remembers only himself, will become vain; 
and vanity and diffidence combined, make an obsti- 
nate disease. A just estimate ofourselves, and of our 
duties, will lead to propriety of deportment, to all with 
whom we associate. 

Though perfect decorum, and the ease of finished 
manners, cannot always be expected from the young, 
because tliey rest both upon self knowledge of 
mankind, yet it should be the business of education, 
throughout the whole of its progress, to teach and en- 
force them. 


A well-bred boy i» immediately singled out, by an 
observing eye, from the group of his companions. 
His frank and modest deportment gains confidence 
and regard. Helooks up witha clear eye, when he 
speaks, or is spoken to, feeling that there is nothing 
to be ashamed of, but ignorance end vice. 


EDUCATION. 
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Good manners give influence. This is so gene- 
rally confessed, that bad men, study the arts of insin- 
uation, to advance their own evil designs. History 
will show how often usurpers and tyrants have as- 
sumed fascinating manners, until their purposes wére 
accomplished. 

Scylia and Cataline, who deluged Rome with blood, 


pearances. Absalom “stele the hearts of the men 
of Israel,” when he sought to hurl his father from the 
throne. 

Since Hypocracy is so eager to obtain the beauti- 
ful garments of Virtue,—Virtue must be more careful 
to wear her own wardrobe, and not suffer the “ chil- 
dren of this world to be wiser in their generation, 
than the children of light.” ‘The truly good ought not 
to be neglectful of the influence that politeness will 
give them. 

Courtesy of manners was more regarded in former 
days, than in our own. They were conspicuous in 
the “gentlemen of the old school,” or those who lived 
before ourrevolution. A few of thege venerable men 
still remain, as our own models. But how rapidly 
are they passing away. Let the rising generation, 
while they imitate their goodness, catch the mantle in 
which it was arrayed. 

Washington and his conpeers were remarkable 
for a dignified politeness. Delicate attention and re- 
spect to the weaker sex, and chivalrous protection of 
the helpless, formed a part of their character, and add- 
ed lustre to their greatness. 

A gentleman who was distinguished for true polite- 
ness, once had charge of an Institution for the Insane. 
It was observed that he easily ruled the refractory, 
and even fascinated the brutal and obdurate. 
iuquiry, what was the secret of this magic power, he 
replied, “in dealing with these unfortunate beings, I 
ever keep uppermost in my mind, that God is love.”” 

This was the perfection of good manners, founded 
on love tothe human race—a love, not baffled by the 
most intricate and perplexing duties,—not daunted by 
violence, not discouraged by stupidity, but patiently 
cementing the frangments of the broken mind, and 
changing even the fierce glance of the maniac to con- 
fidence and gratitude. 

“Be courteous,” said an inspired apostle, ‘“ When 
ye enter a honse, salute it,’ was the command of our 
blessed Redeemer. We perceive that true politeness 
is allied to piety. It teaches to avoid giving causeless 
pain to the humblest being. It respects the feclings 
of all whom God has made. 

Good manners owe a part of their power tothe per- 
ception of beauty, which our maker has implanted 
within us. Food for this perception, is scattered a- 
mong the flowers by the wayside,—on the bosom of 
the blue stream,—in the waving forest,—and amid 
the vaulted sky : 

“Tt warms in the eun, refreshes in the breeze,— 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.” 


True politeness is moral beauty. Wespontaneous- 
ly yield our love. Those who are devoid of it, are 
able to admire it. It imparts happiness. It makes 
glad the heart of him who pet 2 ng and him who 
sharesit. Letus strive to obtain it, forit is a form of 
benevolence, cheering to our fellow-creatures, and 
acceptable to our Father in Heaven. 





Avupuson’s Birps or AmErica.—Mr. Audubon, 
the distinguished ornithologist, has commenced, in 
Philadelphia, the publication of a work on * The Birds 
of America,” similar to his large work, but of such 
dimensions and at such a price as will bring it within 
the reach of every class ofreaders. It is to be issued 
in numbers on the first and fifteenth of every month, 
in royal octavo, each number containing five plates 
beautifully eolored and accurately reduced from the 
originals, with full letter press descriptions. The re- 
ceipt of the first number is acknowledged by several 
of the Philadelphia prints.—Zve. Post. 





READING. 

Go into the houses of some of our farmers, and you 
will see no newspaper, no periodical of any kind, and 
hardly a book. Ask such a man to subscribe for a 
paper, and he will tell you he has no time to read one. 
But whois so constantly employed as to find no leis- 
ure for the improvement of his mmd? Not the farm- 
er, certainly, for the long winter evenings afford him 
several hours every day which he might devote to 
reading. Not the mechanic, for instances are frequent 
where industrious artisans have attained an eminence 
in the sciences, merely by giving their leisure hours 
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knew how to deceive the people with specious ap- | 
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- ‘THE DIVIDED BURDEN. 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
I saw a boy, who toward his cottage-home, 
A heavy burden bore. he way was steep, 
And rocky, and his little, loaded arm, 
Strained downward to it» full extent, while wide 
The other, horizontally was thrown 
, Asif to counterpoise the painful weight, 
| That drew him toward the earth. 


A while he paus’d, 
| And set hie burden down, just where the patb 
Grew more precipitous, and wiped his brow 
| With his worn sleeve, and pantingbreath'd long 
draughts 
Of the sweet air, while the hot summer sun, 
Flam'd o’er his forehead, 


But another bo 
*Neath a cool poplar, in a neighboring field, 
Sat playing with his dog, and from the grass 
Upspringing, with light bound, the fence he clear'd, 
And lenta vigorous hand to share the toil. 
So, on they went tegether, grasping firm 
| The basket’s handle, with a right good will, 
And while their young clear voices met my ear, 
I recollected how the Bible said, 
“Bear one another's burdens,” and perceived 
| That to obey God's word was happiness. 
| Thenas the bee gleans from the humblest flower 
| Sown by the way-side, honey for her hive,— 
| Itreasur'’d up the lesson, and when eve 
| Call’d home the labouring ox, and to its bed 
| Warn’'d the young bird, and shui the lilly’s cup, 
| Itook my little boy upon my knee, 
| And told him of the basket-bearer’s toil, 
| And ofthe friend who helped him. 


| When his eye 
Swell’d full, and round, and fix’d upon my face, 
| Taking the story to his inmost soul ; 
| I said, “My son, be pitiful to all, 
And aid them when thou canst. 


For God hath sown 

| Sweet seeds within us, seeds of sympathy, 
Whose buds are virtues, such as bloom for heaven. 
If thy young sister weepeth, kiss the tear 

From her smooth cheek, and soothe with tender words 
Her swelling breast; orif a secret thorn 

Is in thy brother's bosom ; draw it thence : 

Or if thy playmate sorroweth lend an ear, 

And share with sympathy weight of woe. 

And when thou art a man, my little one, 

Still keep thy spirit open to the illa 

| Of foreigner and stranger, of the race 

| Whom Afrie’s sun hath darken’d, and of those 

| Poor red-brow'd exiles, from our forest-shades, 

| Where once they ruled supreme. 


| Thus shalt thou shun 

| That selfishness, which wrapp’d in its own gifts, 
| Forgets alike the Giver, and the grief 

Of those who mourn. 





So may’st thou find 
| Pity and love in thine own time of need, 

| If on thy young heart, as a signet-ring, 
Thou gray’st that mottofrom a Book Divine, 
“Bear one another’s burdens,” and fulfil 
The law of Christ. 


Scuoot District Lrsrarres.—The enterprise of 
establishing free libraries throughout the State, being 
one of very great importance, we have embraced sev- 
eral opportunities of calling the attention of our read- 
ers tothe subject. In doing so, however, we should 
have stated the fact, that the law requires that the 
school districts should expend the money received by 
tiem, for the purchase of libraries, from the State, 
during the year in which ut is recetved—-and that thore 
districts neglecting thus promptly to expend their mon- 
ey, forfeit their share of the public appropriativn the 
ensuing year. It therefore becomes necessary for 
the districts which have received funds from the State 
for the purchase of books, to expend it before the 
present month expires. The trustees of our common 
schools throughout the State will do well to look to 
this immediately. The library published by the 
Messrs. Harpers being admirably suited in every res- 
pect to the purpose, has received the sanction of the 
Governor and Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and the districts cannot do better than to possess them. 
selves of it forthwith —Cour. & Enq. 
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THE INDIAN KING. 


Among the early settlers of these United States, 
were some pious people, called Huguenots, who fled 
from the persecutions in France, under Louis the four- 

. teenth. It has been said, that wherever the elements 
of their character, mingled with this New World, the 
infusion was salutary. 

Industry, patience, sweet social affections, and pie- 
ty, firm but not austere, were the distinctive features 
of this interesting race. A considerable number of 
them, chose their abode in a part of the State of 
Massachusetts, about the year 1686, and commen- 
ced the labors inseparable from the formation of a 
new colony. 

In their vicinity, was a powerful tribe of Indi- 
ans,{whom they strove to conciliate. ‘they exten- 
ded to them the simple rites of hospitality, and 
their kind and gentle manners, wrought happily 
upon the proud, yet susceptible nature of the abori- 

ines. 

. But their settlement had not long assumed the marks 
of regularity and beauty, ere they observed in their 
savage neighbors, a reserved deportment. This in- 
creased, until the son of the forest, utterly avoided 
the dwellings of the new comers, where they had 
been pleased to accepta shelter for the night, or a 
covert from the storm. 

Occasionally, some lingering one, might be scen, 
near the cultivated grounds, regarding the more skil- 
ful agriculture of the white inhabitants, with a dejee- 
ted and lowering brow. It was rumored that these 
symptoms of disaffection arose from the influence of 
an aged chief, whom they considered a prophet, who 
denounced the “pale intruders ;” and they grieved 


thatthey should not have been more successful in con- | . 3 : 
| gry words should be spoken of me, among the shades 


ciliating their red brethren. 

Three years had elapsed since the establishment 
of their little colony. Autumn was now advancing 
towards its close, and copse and forest exhibited 
those varied and opposing hues, which clothe in beau- 
ty and brilliance, the foliage of New Fngland. The 
harvest was gathered in, and every fan 
paration for the approach of winter. 

Here and there, groups of children might be seen, 
bearing homeward, a a of nuts, which they had 
egy ox in thicket or forest. : 
hear their joyous voices, and see their ruddy fa- 
ces, like bright flowers, amid wilds so lately tenan- 
ted by the prowling wolf, the fierce panther, aud 
the sable bear. 

In one of these nut-gatherings, a little boy and 








| 


not harm the stranger in distress. So he trusts him- 
self fearlessly among you. The king of our native 
land, who should have rrotected us, became our foe. 
We fled from our own dear homes, from the graves of 
our fathers. 

“'The ocean-wave brought us to this New World. 
We are a peaceful race, pure from the blood of all 
men. We seek to take the hand of our red breth- 
ren. Of my own kindred, none inhabit this wil- 
derness, save two little buds from a buried, broken 
stem, 

* Last night, sorrow entered into my soul, because 
Ifound them not. Knowest thou, O King, if thy peo- 
ple have taken my babes? Knowest thou where 
they have concealed them? cause them, I pray thee,to 
be restored to my arms. So shall the Great Spirit bless 
thine own tender plants, and lift up thy heart, when it 
weigheth heavily in thy bosom.” 

The Indian monarch, bending on him a piercing 
glance, said, “ Knowestthoume? Lookinmy eyes! 
Look! Answerme! Are they those ofa stranger?” 
The Huguenot replied that he had no recollection of 
having ever before seen his countenance. 

“Thus it is with the white man. He is dim-eyed. 
He looketh on the garments, more than on the soul. 
Where your ploughs wound the earth, oft have I 
stood, watching your toil. There was no coronet 
onmy brow. ButIwasaking. And you knew it 





not. 

“T looked upon your people. But I saw neither 
pride, nor violence. I went as an enemy, and return- 
eda friend. J} said to my warriors, do these men no 
harm. They do not hate Indians. ‘Then our white- 
haired Prephet of the Great Spirit rebuked me. He 
bade me make no league with the pale faces, lest an- 


| of our buried kings. 


iily made pre- | 


it was pleasant to | 





“Yet again I went where thy brethren have reared 
their dwellings. Yes, I entered thy house. And 
thou knowest not thisbrow? I could tell thine at mid- 
night, if but a single star trembled through the cloud. 
My ear would know thy voice, though the storm were 
abroad with all its thunders. 

“T have said that] wasa king, Yet I came to thee 
an hungered. Andthou gavest me bread. My head 
was wet with the tempest. ‘Thou badest me to lie 
down by thy hearth, and thy son for whom thou 
mournest, covered me. 

“Twas sadin spirit. And thy littl danghter, whom 
thou seekest with tears, sat on my knee. She smil- 


| ed when I told her how the beaver buildeth his house 


girl, of eight and four years old, the only children of | 


a settler, whose wife had died on the voyage hither, 
accidentally separated from their companions. ‘They 
had discovered on their way home, profuse clusters 
of the purple frost-grape, and entering a rocky re- 
cess to gain the new treasure, did not perceive 
that the last rays of the setting sun were fading 
away. 

Suddenly, they were seized by two Indians. The 
boy struggled violently, and his little sister cried to him 
for protection, in vain. ‘The long strides of their cap- 
tors, soon bore them far beyond the bounds of the 
settlement. Night was far advanced, ere they halted. 
Then they kindled a fire, and offered the children 
some food. 


The heart of the boy swelled high with grief and | 


anger, and he refused to partake. But the poor little 
girl took some parched corn from the hand of the In- 
dian, who held her on his knee. He smiled, as he 
saw her eat the kernels, and look up in his face, with 
a wondering, yet reproachless eye. Then they lay 
down to sleep in the dark forest, each with an arm 
over his captive. 

Great alarm was in the colony, when these chil- 
dren rewrned not.’ Every spot was searched, where 
it was thought possible they might have lost their way. 
But when at length, their little baskets were found, 
overturned in a tangled thicket, one terrible conclu- 
sion burst upon every mind, that they must have been 
captured by Indians. 

t was decided, that ere any warlike measures were 
adopted, the father should go peacefully to the Indian 
king, and demand his children. 
of morning, he departed with his companions. hey 
met a friendly Indian, pursuing the chase, who had 
occasionally shared their hospitality, and consented to 
be their guide. , 

They travelled through rude paths, until the day 
drew near a close. Then, approaching a circle of 
native dwellings, in the midst of which was a tent, 
they saw a man of lofty form, with a coronet of feath- 
ers upon his brow, and surrounded by warriors. The 
guide saluted him as his monarch, and the bereaved 
father, bowing down, addressed him. 

“ King of the red men, thou seest a father in pursuit 
of his lost babes. He has heard that your people will 





At the earliest dawn | 





in the forest. 
she did not hate Indians. 

“Turn not on me such a terrible eye. Iam no 
stealer of babes. Lhave reproved the people who 
took thy children. Ihave sheltered them for thee.— 
Not a hair of their heads is hurt. Thinkest thou that 
the red man can forget a kindness? They are sleep- 
ing in my tent. Had I but a single blanket, 1t should 
have been theirbed. ‘Take them, and return unto thy 
people.” § 

He waved his hand to an attendant, and in a mo- 
ment, the two children were in the arms of their fa- 
ther. ‘The white men were hospitably sheltered for 
that night; and the twilight of the next day, bore up- 





| ward from the rejoicing colony,a prayer for the hea- 


then of the forest,and that pure praise which mingles 
with the music around the 'Throne.— Mrs. Sigourney. 








’ 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
BY MRS. PHELPS. 

Much has been said and written on the most proper 
mode of conducting female education; some have 
contended that girls should be brought up under the 
watchful eye of maternal care; while others have 
considered the emulation which springs up where 
there is rivalship, to be important, if not necessary, to 
the full development of the mental powers. Wheth- 
er a young lady remain with her mother during the 
period allotted for her education, or whether she go 
abroad, the character of the latter will depend much 
upon that of the former. The daughter's ideas of 
dress, of expense, of what qualities are to be most 
respected and valued in others, and her religious im- 
pressions, all will, in some degree, have taken their 
color from this earliest guide. 

It would seem that in the shade of domestic life, 
and under the care of a wise mother, a young female 
might be most likely to bloom forth, lovely and intelli- 
gent, and fitted for the discharge of the various duties, 
which may hereafter devolve upon her. This idea 
has been a favorite one with the poet and novelist, 
who have delighted in painting their heroines as com- 
bining all the simplicity of mfancy itself, with the 
most court-like and elegant manners; as entirely ig- 
norant of the world, and yet knowing all of it that *; 





My heart was comforted, for I saw that 
| 








valuable ; as amiable and docile, without ever having 


suffered restraint; as generous and disinterested, and 
yet knowing only to be indulged and caressed. Now 
this is all absurd; reasoning a priori, we should say 
that to know the world, one must have intercourse 
with it, and facts show that a young girl, always kept 
at home, is awkward and constrained in her manners, 
often selfish and unamiable isi her disposition, and ig- 
norant of the customs of society. Her mother may 
have moved in the most refined circles, be intimately 
acquainted with the forms and customs of polite inter- 
course ; she may have been faithful in imparting this 
knowledge, but mere rules in this case are of as little 
use, as it would be fora pupil to study the theory of 
drawing and music, without practice. Selfishness, 
pride and conceit are also fostered in the mind of oxc 
accustomed to feel herself the great centre of atirac- 
tion, and to consider every one around her as subser- 
vient to her pleasure. 

With respect to literary iin 
thought that the quiet of dom life is peculiariy 
favorable. We will suppose the mother herself to be 
entirely competent to instruct inall necessary branch- 
es of female education. I[s it certain that she will 
have the requisite time for superintending her daugh- 
ter's education, an¢@ comluctiag it on those systematic 
principles which will ensure a suitable attentivato 
each department of knowledge? ‘The mother, hosv- 
ever competent she may be to the task, however anx- 
ious to devote herself to her daughter's improvement, 
has many other claims upon her than those of mater- 
nal duty. Asa wife she must share in the cares an] 
anxieties of her husband ;—as mistress of a family 

its internal concerns; and this alone 


she must direct its i: 

might render it ‘liflicult for her to ¢ 
attention toh. ary subjects, whic ary for 
an instructor. Seeciety too, lras i uid her 
time is always liable to be taken up with a friendly 
visit, a ceremonious call, or an appe: ity; these 
interruptions break in upon the re of the pre- 
scribed, systematic divisi: and the pupil 
feeling it very uncertain thai h ill, if learn- 
ed, be heard, relaxes her ras a hab- 
it of idleness and pro We have said 
nothing of the claims th: hildren may have 
upon the mother various other indispen- 








provement, it may be 
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sable duties; but enoug! en observed to show 
how very dificult it must be for the most intelligent 
| and energetic woman, char } ety of cares, 
to b v that time ar ion upon a daughter's 
education which is ne y for the cultivation of the 


F cwimee 
| judicious woman, whose 








youthful mind. 

I have seen the attempt made by an energetic and 
1 pecuniary circumstances be- 
ing somewhat embarrassed, and who, entertaining no 
very favorable opinion of public schools, resolved to 
educate her daughter. I had known this lady in her 
youth, and seen her the admiration and pride of socie- 
ty; I did notsee her again until her eldest daughter 
was about sixteen. How great was my astonishment, 
to behold in this daughter, an awkward, ignorant girl, 
with less polish of manners, and Jess information, 
than is ordinarily possessed by children of ten years 
of age, accustomed to associate with other children, 
and enjoying the advantages ofordinary schools. Ail 
who know any thing of instructing, are aware of the 
time and patience which is requisite, even for teaching 
a child its letters; add to this, reading, spelling. wri- 
ting, geography, grammar, arithmetic, and so oa, to 
the higher branches of education, and it will not ap- 
pear strange that this lady, with an extensive circle of 
acquaintance,and several younger children, should 
have failed in her attempt to educate her daughter.— 
Seeing at length the impossibility of success answer- 
able io her wishes, sho , 
ing-school ; but the confirmed irreguiarity of her hab- 
its was unfavorable to improvement, and rendered 
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irksome the systematic rules to which she was sub- 
jected. She felt, too, the need of those indulgencies 
which had greatly tended to render her intellect dull 


and torpid. From these circumstances, rather than 
any natural inferiority of mind, her improvement was 
not creditable either to herself, or to those under 
whose care she was placed. 








C. BUNCE, Printer. 
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TerMs oF sunscriprion.—For a single copy, one dol- 
lar per annum, payable, in all cases, in advance. 

All communications intended for this paper, may be 
addressed, post paid, to the publishers, at Marshall, 
Calhoun county; and all subscriptions must he paid to 
the Publishers, at Marshall, or at this office, or to their 
Agents, Arexanper McF arren, at the American Sun- 
day Srh--s' Depository, and Wa. S, Lee, oilice of Indian 
fairs, Detroit. 








